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worn stock of familiar motives, but break- 
ing fresh ground in a new direction — ■ that 
of mythological scenes. In many respects 
the results are of course crude. But in 
spite of the primitive rendering of the 
human features, the absence in many cases 
of all sense of proportion, and the almost 
childish idea of perspective, the scene of 
Herakles and Nessos has real artistic 
merit, for it is full of a force and vitality 
which make the old story live again before 
us. The determined attack of Herakles 
and the beseeching attitude of the Centaur 
are convincingly represented and are well 
contrasted with the quiet figure seated in 
the chariot. The scene of the lion and the 
deer is also full of spirit, the deer being 
especially lifelike both in attitude and 
rendering. 

From a technical point of view, this vase 
presents many interesting peculiarities. 
An examination of these, as well as a more 
detailed treatment of this important monu- 
ment of early Athenian art, will, it is hoped, 
be published shortly in one of the archaeo- 
logical journals. 

G. M. A. R. 



MORE MEROVINGIAN ANTIQUITIES 

AVERY important addition has 
lately been made to the Mero- 
vingian antiquities on exhibition 
in the Museum through Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan's new loan of a collection 
of 363 objects in gold, silver, bronze, and 
glass. All of the pieces were found in 
France in some ten ancient cemeteries 
through the Marne and Aube valleys, al- 
though the actual place of origin of the ob- 
jects was certainly not limited to so narrow 
a district. The older medieval nations were 
astonishingly cosmopolitan in character and 
we find very little difference between work 
of widely separated parts of Europe during 
the Merovingian period, so that it is not 
easy to place Mr. Morgan's pieces geo- 
graphically with any great precision. In 
some instances we may be certain that they 
were imported into France through trade 
with other nations, or at least that the 
makers were greatly influenced by a foreign 



art. Some of the ear-rings executed in fine 
filigree work, for instance, as well as the 
various objects in glass, show such strong 
likeness to the later Roman style that they 
were very likely made by Roman craftsmen 
working in the provinces. Some of the 
fibulae, on the other hand, exhibit a refine- 
ment in design and technique so similar to 
that of the famous goldsmiths' work dis- 
covered in Childeric's tomb that both may 
be traced back to Byzantine workshops. 
And, lastly, we find on a golden dagger case 
a curious imitation of Egyptian ornament, 
showing from how wide a field the Mero- 
vingian drew his decorative motives. 

A few of Mr. Morgan's pieces date back 
earlier than the Christian era, such as a 
number of hair-pins, flint scrapers, and 
bow-shaped fibulae, all of which belong 
to the Celtic period; but the majority 
of the objects in the collection were made 
in the time of the great kings of the wan- 
dering barbarian tribes, the Franks, Goths, 
and Langobards. These fierce princes are 
known to us from early Germanic poems 
and legends, which have preserved the 
stories of Childeric, king of France in the 
fifth century, whose sword and golden orna- 
ments are now deposited in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris; of Theodolinda, queen 
of the Langobards, who in the beginning of 
the seventh century presented to Monza, 
a cloister of her foundation, the famous dip- 
tych still existing there; of the great Theo- 
doric, whose tomb in Ravenna is one of the 
few remaining architectural monuments of 
the time; and of Reccesvinth, King of the 
Visigoths in Spain, whose splendid jeweled 
crown now rests in the Musee Cluny. 

The objects in Mr. Morgan's new col- 
lection are similar in style to those found in 
the tombs of the princes mentioned above 
and their royal contemporaries, and were 
undoubtedly executed for persons of the 
highest distinction, generals and great war- 
riors in the army of the Franks, during a 
period lasting from the fifth to the seventh 
century. Particularly noteworthy is the 
group of belt-buckles, a type usually thought 
to be of Burgundian origin. These show an 
effective technique, rarely used in later times, 
of silver niello inlaid in iron, with the curved 
bands of the interlaced pattern occasionally 
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touched up with gold. Next to the belt- 
buckles the most numerous objects of a 
single class in the collection are the circular 
fibulae of various sizes made of gold inlaid 
with paste or jewels displaying the com- 
bination of red and gold to which the early 
northern goldsmiths were so partial. While 
the pattern of interlaced bands so character- 
istic of the belt-buckles before referred to 
may be traced back to Roman art in its last 
days, it seems probable that the technique 





MEROVINGIAN ORNAMENTS 

of these gold fibulae inlaid with paste in a 
sort of cloisonne was derived from the East, 
from Persia through Byzantium. A re- 
markable piece in which the two methods of 
workmanship are combined is a sword, the 
hilt of which is executed in iron inlaid with 
gold and silver niello, while the guard is 
ornamented with jeweled stars in red paste, 
set in gold. 

It is impossible in the space of a Bulletin 
article to mention the greater number of 
objects in the collection; for the majority 
of the types represented, — buckles, cross- 
shaped and digitated fibulae, chatelaine 
plaques, and other ornaments, — it will be 
necessary to refer to the catalogue of the 
collection by S. de Ricci. A copy of this 
catalogue will be placed with the collection 
when it is put on exhibition near Mr. Mor- 
gan's earlier loan of Merovingian antiqui- 
ties at the north end of the Main Hall in 
the Wing of Decorative Arts. The impor- 
tance of these new additions to the collection 
already in place cannot easily be overem- 
phasized. 

W. R. V. 



BAS-RELIEFS OF ASHURNASIRPAL 

A N important loan to the collection 

/\ representing Assyrian art in the 
/— \ Museum has recently been made 
*> ^ through the generosity of Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, in the shape of three 
large alabaster slabs in bas-relief. They 
belonged to the palace of Ashurnasir- 
pal, who reigned over Assyria during the 
years 885 to 860 B. C. This ruler trans- 
ferred the capital from Nineveh to Calah, 
which city is now known as Nimrud, where 
during his reign Assyrian art received con- 
siderable attention. He had the walls of 
his palace covered with large alabaster 
slabs, upon which were sculptured bas- 
reliefs, depicting himself taking part in 
religious ceremonies, in realistic war scenes, 
etc. When Rassam and Loftus excavated 
the northwest palace, they transported 
to the British Museum many of these slabs, 
the more important of which are repre- 
sented by plaster replicas in the Metro- 
politan Museum. Other slabs found their 
way to different museums, and now Mr. 
Morgan is in possession of three well- 
preserved originals. 

The winged figure which is found on one 
of the slabs occurs frequently on the reliefs 
of Ashurnasirpal. He is usually shown, 
as here, standing before the sacred tree, 
which is a conventionalized palm tree. 
In his right hand he holds a bunch of 
dates, which closely resembles a pine cone; 
and in the other hand a basket or bucket. 
The usual interpretation of this scene is 
that the genius is standing before the tree 
in the act of fertilizing it with pollen. Some 
maintain, however, that the scene repre- 
sents the adoration of this "tree of life." 
In other slabs the winged genius stands in 
the same attitude behind the king, who is 
facing the tree. In still other scenes, 
such genii stand on either side of the king 
and face him, but in the same attitude, 
with cone and bucket. 

The winged creature of the second slab 
stands in a similar attitude, but without 
the cone and bucket. This figure in all 
probability stands in adoration of the tree, 
which was on an accompanying slab. 

The third relief is that of a eunuch 
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